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A. 


Abdaliah, Pacha of Acre, his revolt against 
the Grand Signior, 403— proceedings 
of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, with re- 
ference to him, ib. 

Aden, importance of to England, 411. 

Advice aud Anticipation, 285. - 

Aschylus, his excellence as a dramatic 
writer, 229—simplicity of his plots, 
242—chuaracter of the Aischylean cho- 
rus, 254. 

Affghanistan, recent expedition against, 
386, 417— ill-will of the Affyhans to- 
wards the British, 416—impolicy of 
our support of Soojah, ib. 

Akber, anecdote of, 334. 

Akhlak-i-Jalady, from the Persian of Jany 
Mohammed Asaad. Practical philoso- 
phy ofthe Mohammedans. Translated 
by W. F. Thompson, Esq., 513. 

Alcott, Mr., “ Doctrine and Discipline of 
Human Culture,” 262—his views of the 
nature and means of national improve- 
ment, 283—extracts, 285—285—defi- 
nition of imagination, 285 —holds the 
highest manifestations of genius to be 
the result of great moral development, 
285. 

Americans, their tendency to adopt the 
prejudices of older nations, 280. 

Antiquity, slender acquaintance with it 
possessed by the learned, 316. 

Apostolic Constitutions, probable date of 
the compilation, 354. 

Arabeski, Rasneya Sotchineniya, (Ara- 
besques, or Miscellaneous Pieces, by 
Ivan Gogol,) 288—character of the 
work, 311. 

Arabian Nights, introduced into Europe 
by Galland, 141—their first reception, 
ib.—their interest increased with our 
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Oriental intercourse, 141—theories of 
the learned respecting their origin, 
142—143—striking identity of some of 
the stories with popular European tales, 
146—118—Mr. Lane’s translation, its 
merits, 149—his remarks on the pe- 
riod when the work was composed, ib. 
—inferences from the story of Habib, 
153—testimony of Masoudi, 154— 
singular beauty of the illustrations of 
Mr. Lane’s edition, 157. 

Architectonisches Album, redigirt vom Ar- 
chiteckten Verein zu Berlin, ( Archi- 
tectural Album, edited by the Archi- 
tectural Society, Berlin,) 288. 

Architectura Domestica, von A. de Cha- 
teauneuf, ib.— architectural taste and 
skill at a low ebb in the present day, 
289—294—few English architectural 
publications, 292—little influence ex- 
ercised by the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, 292—falling off in the 
architectural part of the Royal Aca- 
demy’s exhibitions of late, 293—whe- 
ther architecture be justly entitled to 
the appellation of a fine art? 295, 296 
—encouragement and progress of archi- 
tecture in foreign countries, 297—~ 
Hope’s History of Architecture, ib.— 
character of our more recent edifices, 
298, 299—notice of the Kénigsbau at 
Munich, 299, 303—Klenze’s architec- 
tural merits, 299, 303—the present 
German school of architecture, 303, 
note—excellence of Grecian architec- 
ture, 305—hiuts for academies of art, 
306, note—Wiegmann’s views respect- 
ing the unfitness of Grecian architecture 
for modern purposes, ib. 

Aristophanes, his high character as a dra- 
matist, 230. 

Aristotle, his opinion respecting the dra- 

il 
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mas of Euripides, 230 —amount of his 
commendation, 230, 1— his poetics, 263 
—his ten categories, 329. 
Asiatic Society—importance of its labours, 
320—deserving of national support, ib. 
Art, wanifests itself in the superfluous, 288. 
Athenian tragedians all sacred poets, 252. 
Austria, present views of, with reference 
to Turkey, 591. 


B. 


Bagpipe, its Arabic origin, 206. 

Beauty, its all pervading presence, 281— 
importance of cultivating a taste for the 
beautiful in nature and art, ib. 

Beethoven’s monument, 431. 

Belgium, its satisfactory progress since the 
revolution, 75—industrial operations, 
76—the coal-mines of Hainault, ib.— 
Mr. Cockerill’s vast establishment at 
Seraing, ard the cloth manufacture at 
Verviers, ib.—educational institutions, 
78—the unpopularity of the Dutch sys- 
tem, 79~—measures for the promotion 
of education since the revolution, 81— 
comparative state of education in Bel- 
gium, 82—over-working of children in 
the factories, 83—RBelgic Universities 
and Athenées, ib.— University of Lou- 
vain, 84—connection of education with 
the Catholic faith, 85—influence of the 
Catholic clergy, 85, 86—progress of 
crime, and discipline of prisons, 8?— 
infrequency of capital punishments, 88 
—secondary punishments, ib.—defects 
of prison discipline, ib.—separate sys- 
tem of prison discipline recommended, 
89—treatment of discharged criminals, 
ib. 

Bjornstjerna (Count), observations on the 
difficulties attending a Russian invasion 
of Hindostan, 415. 

Bibliographical Essay on the collection of 
voyages and travels edited and pub- 
lished by Levinus Hulsius and his suc- 
cessors at Nuremberg and Franefort, 
from 1598 to 1660 ; by A. Asher, 56. 

Bidpai. See Pilpay. 


C. 


Cards (playing), origin of, 342, illustra- 
trations from the images of the Kandian 
kings aud queens, ibe—their great an- 
tiquity, 343—Indian cards, 344 [note.] 

Castes, the four, in India, the origin of 
unknown, 157, 


Channing on Self-Culture, 279—his name 
identified with American literature, 280 
—extracts from his address, 281—an 
advocate for awakened perceptions and 
cultivated faculties, v8. 

Chateauneuf’s Architectura Domestica, 
288—his design for the new Royal 
Exchange in London, 310, 

China, present state of our relations with 
that country, 108—stationary condition 
of the people, ib,—advantages likely to 
result from an amicable alliance with 
them, ib.—no armed interference with 
them of late years, reason of this, 109— 
their national vanity, i6.—and aversion 
to strangers, 110—and deceitfulness, ib. 
—line of conduct to be pursued in our 
intercourse with them, 111, 132— 
cause and effect of the attempts of 
various nations to monopolize the China 
trade, ib,—successful attempts of the 
Jesuits to diffuse Christianity among 
them, ib.—effect of the honourable con- 
duct of the East India Company, 113, 
114—opium trade, 114—its introduc- 
duction and rapid increase, 114, 116— 
smuggling of opium, 116, 119—direct 
and collateral evils of this, 136, 137— 
rapid increase of population recently 
checked, 187— mischievous and demo- 
ralizing effects of the passion for opium- 
smoking, 137, 138. 

Chess, encyclopedia of, 422. 

Chorus, in the Greek drama, important 
place occupied by it, 250—253. 

Churches, modern ones, poverty of their 
architecture, 312. 

Classical Scholars, queries for them, 318. 

Coach, a word of Hungarian origin, 48. 

Country, recollections of, in cities, 285. 

Commercial advantages, incompatible with 
the exercise of cruelty and injustice to- 
wards foreign states, 107. 

Corporal punishment, pernicious tendency 
of an excessive employment of it in 
schools, 107. 

Coranus, textus Arabicus, edidit Dr. G. 
Fiigel, 1 —Coranus Arabice Recen- 
sionis Fligeliane textum recognitum 
iterum exprimi curavit J. M. Redslob, 
ib. See Korann, 

Cretan Dance, 206. 

Cyprus, importance of to Turkey, 411. 


D. 


Das buch Henoch, in vollstandiger Ueber- 
setzung, mit fortlaufenden Commentar, 
&c. (The Bouk of Enoch, translated 
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entire, with a running Commentary , 
&c.) Von Andr, Gottl. Hoffmann, 351. 

Demon, sense in which the word is used 
by Homer, 373. 

Das Verdienst der Deutschen um die Phi- 
losophie der Geschichte.—Vortrag zum 
Kronungsfeste Preussens am 18 Januar, 
1835, in der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
zu Konigsberg gehalten, und mit er- 
lauternden Beilagen,herausgegeben von 
Karl Rosenkranz. (The Merit of Ger- 
mans iu developing the Philosophy of 
History, An Address to the Konigs- 
berg German Society at the Anniver- 
sary of the Coronation of the King of 
Prussia, 18 January, 1835 ; with Notes, 
by Charles Rosenkranz), 46. 

Das Hirn des Negers mit dem des Euro- 
paers und Orang-Outangs vergleichen. 
Von Dr. Friedrich Tiedemann. (The 
Skuil of the Negro compared with those 
of the European and Ouran-Outang), 
56— capacity of the negroes fur im- 
provement, 70. 

De Kock’s Novels, 168—his peculiar cha- 
racteristics, 176 — extracts from his 
writings, 177—great popularity of his 

. works, 185, 186, 

Deschappelles, Treatise on Whist, 335— 
design and plan of the book, 337— 
extracts from it, ib. 

Dost Mahommed, impolicy of our conduct 
towards him, 315, 316, 387. 

De l Etat de I'Instruction Primaire et 
Populaire en Belgique, par Ed, Duc- 
pétianx, 75—Des Progrés et del’ Etat 
actuel de la Reforme Penitentiaire, ib. 

Dickens (Charles), observations on his 
writings, 173, 174—defects of ‘* Oliver 
Twist,” ib. 

Duelling, measures for the suppression of, 
199. 


E. 


East, trade of, its overland channels, 409. 

Education in Belgium, 78—great progress 
of the Dutch system, 79—account of 
it, 80—true basis of a good education, 
352. 

Elliott (Mr.), remarks on the present po- 
litical condition of Turkey, 390—with 
reference to Austria, 591—and Russia, 
ib.—remarks on the rise of Mahomet 
Ali’s power, and on his mode of retain- 
ing it, 406—observations on Egypt and 
Syria, 406—408. 

Enoch, the Book of, 351 —chances attend- 
ing it, 361—its probable Ethiopic ori- 
gin, 361—Dr. Laurence’s conjecture 
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that the author was a Jew, 362, 384 
—period of its composition discussed, 
ib.— probably preserved by the Ethio- 
pians alone, 365—the doctrine of the 
Trinity, 365, 566—extracts, 368—372, 
374—378—the work a palpable fabri- 
cation, 379, 380—partakes largely of 
Persian mysticism and tradition, 384. 

Ephesus, present condition of, 273. 

Erulians, brief account of them in Proco- 
pius, 52—deleated by the Lombards, 
00. 

Essai sur la Statistique Générale de la 
Belgique, par Xavier Heuschling, 75. 

Essai sur Les Fables Indiennes et sur leur 
Introduction en Europe, par A, Loise- 
leur Deslongchamps, 139 — Contents 
and character of the work, 167. 

Ethiopians, who were they? 365, 383— 
origin and import of the name, 385— 
part of the world inhabited by them, 
ib.—the Ethiopic church, from Alexan- 
dria, 384. 

Ethiopic Church, its superstitious reve- 
rence for traditionaty antiquity, 361. 

Etruscan music, 427. 

Euripides, his defects, 229—opinion of 
Aristotle respecting his writings — 
amount of his commendation, 230, 231 
opinion of Quinctilian, 231—mistook 
his calling in applying himself to the 
drama, 232—opinion of Thomas Ma- 
gister discussed, 233—the Euripidean 
prologue, ib.—the Hecuba, 234, 238, 
239—his sneer at ASschylus, 235—his 
skill in painting, 236, 237—his dra- 
matic incapacity, 237—Herr Grappe 
on the character of his writings, 238— 
remarks on the Ion, 244—248—design 
of the Orestes, 259—its defects, 259, 
240—complexity of his plots, 242— 
the Medea, 243—his -popularity with 
the Athenians accounted for, 248, 249 
Milton’s partiality for him, 248—splen- 
dour of the chorus in Euripides, 251. 


F. 


Falsehood, its prevalence and popularity, 
169, 170. 

Fandango and Bolero, now little known in 
Spain, 203. 

Federmann (Nicolas), his travels of dis- 
covery, 62—his cruel treatment of the 
Indians, 62, 63—his efforts to convert 
the natives to Christianity, 64. 

Ferdousi, celebrity of, introduced much 
of the chivalry of the East into Europe 
at the Crusades, 145. 
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Fine Arts, their progress checked in the 
present day by the spirit of trade, 289. 

France, Egypt, Russia, Turkey, Asia, 
386—408. 

Fresco Painting, unfit for internal decora- 
tions, 302. 


G. 


Gengiskhan, his conquests, 29. 

Genius, the result of moral development, 
285—no less essential to the reader 
than to the author, 287. 

German Criticism, importance of the study 
of, 263—265. 

German influence upon the civilization 
and progress of uncultivated nations, 
56—German influence in ancient times 
and in the middle ages, 57—circum- 
stances which have long tended to fur- 
ther the progress of civilization among 
them, ib.—their influence upon the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, 58—their mis- 
sionaries, philosophical writers, lin- 
guists, and travellers, ib.—ad vantages 
of the absence of a national colonial in- 
terest, 59—condition of Germany at 
the period of the discovery of America, 
60—Ephemerides of John Muller (Re- 
giomontanus), 61—circumstances which 
led to the occupation of Venezuela, ib. 
—geographical studies of the Germans, 
64—opposition to the slave-trade, 65— 
the age of Luther, its influence still be- 
neficially felt by the world at large, 66 
—influence of German colonists, espe- 
cially in Russia, 67—Humboldt and 
Forster, 69—light thrown by German 
scholars upon Oriental literature, 70— 
new schools of philosophical historians, 
72 — schools of Herder, Kant, and 

Schelling, 72, 73—Fichte’s lectures, 
73—labours of Steffens, Hegel, and 
Herbart, 74. 

Geschichte der Magyaren (History of the 
Magyars), von Johann, Grafen Mai- 
lath, 26—character of the work, 55— 
political importance of Hungary in for- 
mer times, ib.—once the bulwark of ci- 
vilized Europe against the inroads of 
the Ottoman hosts, ib.—heroic deeds 
ofthe Magyars, ib.— popularity of Count 
Mailath’s works, 27—brief survey of the 
history of Hungary, ib.—irruption of 
the Magyars into that country, ib.— 
their conquests, i).—checked by Otho 
the Great, 28—their conversion to 
Christianity, ib.—conduct of the first 

Crusaders, 29—desolating progress of 
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the Mongols, 499—are checked, and re- 

turn to Asia, 30—the charter of the 

Golden-Bull, wrested from Adrian I1., 

nature of some of its provisions, ib.— 

character of St. Stephen, and of Bela I. 

28, 3i—the disastrous battle of Mohaes, 

31—protracted struggle between the 

Austrians and the Turks for the pos- 

session of Hungary, 33— account of 

Pazman, ib.—specimen of Magyar his- 

tory, 34, 35—the Hunyadis, 56—Ma- 

thias Corvinus proclaimed king, 42— 

imprisons his uncle, ib.—description of 

his first campaign against the Turks, 43 

—invades Bohemia, 44 — suppresses 

the disconteut of the Hungarians, 45— 

defeats the Turks and takes the fortress 

of Shabacz, 46—the magnificence of his 
court and camp, 47—his great popula- 

rity, 48—his personal appearance, 49 

—anecdotes respecting him, 50—52— 

his death, 52. 

Geutebriich, merits of the Buchhindler 
Borse at Leipsic, erected by him, 310. 

Gotuma, the founder of Logic in India, 
329. 

Greek Drama, its musical and religious 
importance, 248—267—congruity es- 
sential in the materials, 239—essential 
principle of the Greek tragedy, 249, 
253—its component parts, ib.—the dra- 
ma a part of the chorus, 250—action 
not a principal thing, 251—the modern 
opera contrasted with it, 253—fatality 
and chance, 257, 259—the tragic tri- 
logy, 260—influence of the chorus, 261. 

Greeks, ancient, their emulative spirit, 
103—importance of the study of Greek 
literature, 261, 262—best method of 
pursuing the study, 262, 263. 

Greenland, supposed by some to be the 
Thule of the ancients, 60—Crantz’s ac- 
count of the Moravian mission, 66. 

Gruppe (Herr), on the merits of Euripides, 
258—remarks on the Ion, 244—248— 
his views respecting the Greek drama, 
264, 266—character of his criticisms, 
264. 

Gutslaff’s Missionary labours in China, 67. 


H. 


Hainault, the coal-mines of, 76. 

Handel, reminiscences of, 908—anecdote 
of, 209. 

“* Harmonious Blacksmith,” origin of the 
air, 208. 

Haughton (Sir Graves), inquiry into the 

first principles of reasoning, 327, note 
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—Mohammedan metaphysics, 327-— 
330. 

Herrmann (Waldemar), of Dresden, his 
merits as an architect, 310. 

Hindostan, policy of Great Britain with 
respect to, animadversions upon, 387. 
Histoire sommaire de Egypte sous le 

Gouvernement de Mohammed-Aly, par 
M. Félix Mengin, 386. 
Hope’s History of Architecture, 297. 
Hunyadis, circumstances under which they 
first appear in history, 56—John Hu- 
nyadi forces the Sultan to raise the siege 
of Belgrade, 40—his death, 41. 
Hussar, origin and import of the term, 42. 


I. 


Jains, vast library erected by them at An- 
hulwara, 146, 147— expediency of ex- 
ploring it, 321, 334—their Causes and 
Categories, 336. 

Idealism (of Kant), common and trans- 
cendental, 91, 92. 

Tkisat, origin and import of the word, 384. 

Imagination, defined, 285. 

India, impolitic proceedings of our govern- 
ment with reference to, 388, 389. 

Intercourse between the more and less 
civilized races, 58. 

Iron Ove, better smelted with wood than 
with coal fires, 408, 409. 

Isaiah’s martyrdom, old tradition among 
the Jews respecting the circumstances 
attending it, 354, 355. 


K. 


Kant’s (Im.), sorgfaltig revidirte Werke 
(Kant’s Works, carefully revised), 90 
—Kant’s, Im., Simmtliche Werke 
(Kant’s complete Works), ib.— posture 
of mind in which his philosophy may 
be most advantageously studied, ib.— 
his system contrasted with those of 
Fichte, Wolf, Schelling, and Hegel, ib. 
—outlines of his system, 91—forms of 
judgment, 95—the will, 94, 95—Kant’s 
birth, parentage, and education, 93— 
reforms effected by him in the method 
of knowledge, 98, 99—points of resem- 
blance between Kant and Socrates, 101 
—103—his opponents, 102—his sys- 
tem unjustly depreciated in these days, 
105—slender progress made by certain 
of his followers, ib.—his eclectic spirit 
with reference to former systems, 106. 

Korann, its style and contents, i—Suale’s 


translation, ib. — construction of the 
Arabic text, 3—progress and composi- 
tion of the volume, i6.—numerous and 
intolerable repetitions, 4—absurd ar- 
rangement of the chapters, ib.—real 
commencement of the book, 5—descrip- 
tion of the last day, 9—singular incohe- 
rence of the parts, 12. 
Klense’s architectural merits, 299-—303. 


L. 


Learning, a little now deemed a useful 
thing, 314—true learning of slow growth, 
S52. 

Leibnitz, intellectual system of, 97. 

Locke, his classes of original ideas, 331. 

Louvain, University of, 83, 84. 


M. 


Magyars, Mailath’s History of the, 26— 
irruption of, into Hungary, 27—their 
conquest, ib,— conversion to Christi- 
anity, 28—their condition under Maria 
Theresa, 32— specimens of Magyar his- 
tory, 34—56—their fate after the death 
of Mathias Corvinus, 53. 

Mahomet, views and objects of, in the 
composition of the Korann, 1—style 
and contents of it, 1, 2—mental per- 
turbations and morbid enthusiasm of 
the impostor, 5—his earliest converts, 
and more public proceedings, 6, 7— 
his description of the last day, 9—not 
justly chargeable with malignity, ib— 
his argument from the inimitability of 
the Korann, 10—vicinity of the Arabs 
to the Jews, ib.— imitations of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 11— 
excuses his inability to work miracles, 
12—his unqualified assertion of the 
doctrine of predestination, ib.— his pre- 
cepts and regulations, 15—held the 
abstract possibility of the resurrection, 
ib.—ceremonials prescribed for the oc- 
casion of the annual pilgrimage to the 
Caaba, 14—injunctions relative to the 
intercourse of his followers with unbe- 
lievers, 15—occasion of the adoption of 
his final policy, ib.—the number of his 
followers increased, 16—compelled by 
the violent proceedings of the Coreysh 
to flee from Mecca to Medina, ib.—re- 
cognizes war as a principle of religion, 
17—character of his earlier followers, 
18—defeated at Ohad, ib.—regarded 
by the idolatersof Mecca as a Jewish or 
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Christian sectarian, 19—his admiration 
of the morality of the New Testament, 
ib.—opposed by the Jews of Medina, 
20—the earlier moderation of his tone 
altered by success, 21— marries Zinaba, 
the wife of his freeman Zeid, ib.—the 
conquest of Mecca, 24—Mahommed- 
anism neither to be assailed nor defend- 
ed by the arguments nsually resorted 
to, ib.—his general character, 25. 

Man, in connection with facts, 234. 

Marmont (Marshal,) remarks on the state, 
prospects, and designs of Turkey, 594 
—396—observations on the rise of Me- 
hemet Ali’s power, and on his mode of 
retaining it, 404—406. 

Mehemet Ali, visit to his court, 274—his 
personal appearance, 275—history of 
Egypt under his government, 386—his 
personal talent, 402— his tyrannical 
proceedings, ib.—origin of his quarrel 
with the Grand Signior, 402—404—re- 
flections on the rise of his power, 404, 
405. 

Metsehaf Enoch Nabi, (The Book of 
Enoch the Prophet, an Apocryphal 
production, supposed for ages to have 
been lost, but discovered at the close 
of the last century in Abyssinia. Now 
first translated from an Ethiopian MS, 
in the Bodleian Library,) by Richard 
Laurence, D.D. Archbishop of Cashel, 
551. 

Middle Ages, their architectural produc- 
tions contrasted with those of the pre- 
sent time, 289. 

Mohammedan anecdote, 326 — practical 
philosophy of the Mohammedans, 313 
—Mohammedan metaphysics, 327 — 
$28. 

Moravian missions, 58, 66. 

Muller, John (Regiomontanus), his 
Ephemerides, 61. 

Music, abroad and at home, 203, 423— 
forbidden by the sultan, 425. 


N. 


Nabathean worship, 574—origin of the 
name, 381, 582. 

Vatural illustration, low use of it, 285. 

Negroes, physiological investigations re- 
specting them, 56, 70—their capacity 
for improvement, 70—examination of 
the brain of the negro, 71. 

Novels, general demand for them, 169, 
170—general character of novelists, 172 
—subjects not to be sought for only in 
external manifestations of life and chae 
racter, 176, 
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oO. 


Opera, the modern, contrasted with the 
Greek tragedy, 253. 

Oriental opinions, mauners, and feelings, 
importance of an acquaintance with 
them, 313—315—necessity and means 
of promoting an acquaintance with Ori- 
ental literature, 320. 

Oriental Translation Fund, labours of, 513 
—design of, 321—deserving of national 
support, ib. 

Opium Trade with China, 106—Thelwall 
on the iniquities of the opium trade, 
note, ib,—its introduction and rapid 
increase, 114—116—smugyling, 116— 
119—mode, and chief places, of its 
cultivation, 115—monopoly of the drug, 
ib.—effect of opium upon the health, 
117, 118, 120, 121—testimonies of the 
Chinese themselves, extracts from na- 
tive documents, 122—measures taken 
by the Chinese authorities for the re- 
pression of the traffic, 123—evil effects 
of these upon general commerce, ib.— 
Chinese accounts of the injurious effects 
of opium, especially upon the troops, 
124—the emperor advised to cut off 
the foreign trade altogether, with a 
view to suppress the opium trade, 126 
—vain excuses attempted for the traffic, 
127, 128—animadversions on the con- 
duct of Captain Elliot, 128, 129—ar- 
rival and proceedings of Commissioner 
Lin at Canton, 130—measures of Cap- 
tain Elliot, 131—observations on the 
conduct of the Chinese authorities, 132 
—plan most advisable in the present 
posture of affairs, ib.—absence of a 
naval protecting force for English tra- 
ders, on the Chinese coast, 155—culti- 
vation of the poppy, ib.— mode of 
smuggling at the different sea-port 
towns, 135—and at Canton, 136—ini- 
quity of the trade, 417—shameful neg- 
ligence of the British government, ib. 

Oxus, navigation of the, 415. 


P. 


Palestrina’s celebrated mass, 429. 

Parthians, unknown in history till 250 
B. C. 363. 

Pazman’'s missionary labours, 33. 

Philosophy of Asia, state of compared with 
that of Europe, 325—326. 

Pilpay, fables of, their origin, 167—Per- 
sian account of them, ib. 











Plato’s five forms, 329. 

Poetry, the first form in which the intel- 
lectual development of a people dis- 
plays itself, 288. 

Poppy, cultivation of in the East Indies, 
153. 

Posting in carriages, origin of, 48. 

Prison Discipline, the separate system of, 
recommended, 89. 

Provence, literature of, 200. 

Prussia, justifiable distrust of, on the part 
of Great Britain, 413. 


R. 


Raynouard, literature of Provence, 200— 
excellence of the work, ib.—importance 
of the study of the Provengal language, 
ib. 

Record of conversations on the Gospels, 
held in Mr, Alcott’s school, unfolding 
the doctrine and discipline of self-cul- 
ture, 272, 

Riego Hymn, now the Spanish national 
anthem, 203, 

Rome, Church of, instance of perfidy on 
her part in the fifteenth century, 57. 
Russia, present population of, 215—pre- 
sent views of, with reference to Turkey, 
391—condition and designs of, 397, 
598—proposition to England respect- 
ing the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
411—expedition to Chiva, avowed de- 
sign of it, and its bearings upon British 
interests, 413, 414—exports into Tar- 
tary, 412 —national concert, 426 — 

musical instruments, 426, 


Sale’s translation of the Korann, 1. 

Schelling’s intellectual system, 332. 

Schlezet’s Dramatic Lectures, soundness 
of his views respecting the merits of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles,and Aristophanes, 
229—and respecting the defects of Eu- 
ripides, 230— his animadversions on 
the Electra, 240—his literary merits, 
263, 264. 

Sclavonic language, 445. 

Sea Water, recently invented mode of 
rendering it fresh, 440. 

Self-Culture, by Channing, 279. 

Seraing, Mr. Cockerill’s vast establish- 
ment there, 76. 

Shubert: Reise im Morgenlanden, in den 
Jahren 1856 und 1837, (Travels in the 

East, in 1836 and 1837,) qualifications 
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of the writer, and character of his book, 
268 —description of the Castle of Vis- 

segrad, 270—of Stamboul ravaged by 

the plague, 272—and of the locality of 
the primitive Churches of Asia, 273— 

present condition of Ephesus, ib.—Me- 

hemet Ali’s court, and personal appear- 

ance, 274, 275 —description of the 

Sphynx, 276—journey through the de- 
sert, 277—description of an Egyptian 
caravan, ib.—description of Sinai, the 
desert, and Jerusalem, 278. 

Shylock and his bond, incidents of, traced 
to a Persian tale, 168. 

Sinai, description of, 278, 

Stage, the modern, immorality of, 256. 

Sultan, the title first borne by Mahmood 
Ibn Sabuktekeen, in the year of the 
Flight 393..149. 

Syria, observations on its present condi- 
tion, 408—discovery of coal mines, ib. 
—conquest of, by Mehemet Ali, 409— 
indifferent harbours, 410. 

Ssigeth, siege of, 53, 54. 


T. 


The Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night, from the Arabic of the Agyp- 
tian MS, done into English by Henry 
Torrens, 139—The Thousand and One 
Nights, a new translation by Edward 
William Lane, ib. note—first introduced 
into Europe by Galland, 141—their 
first reception, ib.—theories of Baron 
de Sacy and of Von Hammer respect- 
ing their origin, 142, 143—identity of 
some of the stories with popular Euro- 
pean tales, 144—fidelity of Torrens’s 
translation of the Calcutta edition, 158 
—specimens of his version, 159—164 
—extract from Mr. Lane’s notes, 165 
—167. 

The Brain of the Negro compared with 
those of the European and the Oran- 
Outang, by Dr. F. Tiedemann, 56. 

Tarsus, and the defiles of Cilicia, import- 
ance of to Turkey, 411. 

Tausend und eine Nacht. Arabische Er- 
zahlungen, zum Erstenmale aus den 
arabischen Urtext treu itibersezt, von 
Dr. Gustav. Weil, 139. 

Thsmson (W. F.), practical philosophy of 
the Mohammedans, 313. 

Turkey, present political position of, 390 
—trade regulations, exposition of, $92, 
393 — Hatti Sheriff, 392 — Marshal 

Marmont’s observations on the Turkish 

administration and army 394—396— 
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capabilities of the Turks for seamen, 
396—present condition and designs of 
Turkey, 399, 400. 

Turks, importance of an acquaintance with 
their manners, opinions, and literature, 
522—want of moral reform, 400—mode 
of levying imposts, 401—inexpediency 
of an electoral law at present, ib. 


U. 


Universities, importance of the system of 
stady adopted in them, 352, 

University Professors, their obligations to 
devote their time to assiduous study, 
314, 

Urgata Esaias Nabi. Ascensio Isaiw Vatis, 
opusculum pseudepigraphum, multis ab- 
hinc seculis, ut videtur, deperditum, 
nunc autem apud Athiopas compertum, 
et cum Versione Latina Anglicanaque, 
a Ricardo Laurence, LL.D. (The As- 
cension of the Prophet Isaiah ; a work 
attributed to himself; for many cen- 
turies lost, but at length discovered in 
Abyssinia,) 351——conjectures respect- 
ing its age, 354, 355—and authorship, 
356—extracts, 356—360. 


V. 
Varna, battle of, 38. 


Venezuela, its occupation by the Germans, 
61. 


INDEX. 


Véritable histoire et description d’un pays 
habiié par des hommes sauvages, nus, 
féroces, anthropuphages, situé dans le 
nouveau monde, nowmé Amérique, in- 
connu dans le pays de Hesse avant et 
depuis la uaissance de Jésus Christ, 
jusqu’a l'année derniére que Hans Sta- 
den de Homberg, en Hesse, |’a connu 
par sa propre experience et le fait con- 
noitre actuellement par le moyen de 
Pimpression. Marbourg and Kolben, 
1557, republished Paris, 1837 ..56. 

Vienna, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of Paul, 
428. 


W. 


Whist, par M. Deschappelles, 335—deri- 
vation and import of the word, 338— 
rules, 339. 

Wiegmann’s views respecting the unfitness 
of Grecian architecture for modern pur- 
poses, 306, 

Wolf, principles of his philosophical sys- 
tem, 96. 


Y. 


Yoonan, the same as the Ionians of Asia 
Minor, 152. 


Ze 


Zoroaster, divisions of the soul, 330. 
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